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. The Month. 


R. CLEVELAND’S expressions of disgust with the 
Presidential trade of spoils-dispensing—one ap- 
pearing in an authorized newspaper interview and the 
other in the report of his speech at a semi public din- 
ner—have attracted wide attention. Professional office- 
brokers are said to be especially chagrined that the suc- 
cessful candidate seems so ready to ratify after election 
the reform pledges made by his friends in his behalf 
before the votes were polled. From the tenor of their 
comments it is obvious that they interpreted the lan- 
guage both of his platform and of his letter of acceptance 
in a strictly Pickwickian sense—as bait held out to a 
class of voters whom it is wise to attract till their ballots 
are inside of the box, and safe to betray as soon as the 
count is over. The apparent dismay of this gang is a 
wholesome sign. If it be true that they accept the words 
of the President-elect as a declaration of war, and are 
already organizing a Senatorial cabal to defeat the con- 
firmation of his nominations, it would be unfair for de- 
cent citizens to deny him equal credit for sincerity in 
advance of further experience. He is now four years 
older than he was when he quitted the White House, 
and he has spent the interval not on a mountain-top, or 
in a cave, or at sea, but in daily contact with his fellow 
citizens. It must have been made plain to him that 
those members of his party who proved the continuance 
of their respect and confidence even under the shadow 
of defeat, were not the tide-waiters or the petty despots, 
but men who had no interest in the offices except to see 
them well administered. They had not fawned on him 
for favors when he was in power, but on the contrary 
had criticised his shortcomings with candor, yet he 
found them as just to his better as to his worse side. 
These were the men who, when the time came to nom- 
inate a President again, went to Chicago as volunteers 
and brought a moral force to bear in his interest which 
overturned precedent and drove ‘‘regularity’’ to the 
wall. They now insist, as they have always insisted, that 
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Civil Service Reform is a moral issue of the first impor- 
tance, and that the safety of our republic depends upon 
the proper recognition of its principles. 


Those enemies of President Harrison who have been 
declaring that his mind was made up to order no exten- 
sions of the merit system, as well as his friends who 
have been assuring the country that he had long resolved 
to make this and that extension but had simply postponed 
announcing his purpose till after election, must have 
been equally astonished on reading the statement, in his 
message to Congress last week, that he had ‘‘ not as yet 
fully determined the lines upon which extensions can 
most profitably and usefully be made.’’ If multitude of 
counsels were an aid to such determination, it would not 
take the President long to resolve to classify at least 
nine-tenths of the public service. There is scarcely a 
Cabinet officer or bureau chief, Collector or Assistant 
Treasurer who is not pleading to have his subordinates 
brought within the classified service before the advent 
of a new Administration. It is a marvel, how much 
good one can discover in the much-abused Civil Service 
Law if one’s bread and butter for four years are likely 
to depend on its honest interpretation. The name of 
the eleventh-hour converts is legion, but the most note- 
worthy of the lot is Robert P. Porter. 


When the Devil was sick—the old rhyme does not tell 
us whether he was a Superintendent of Census just re- 
covering from the effects of an orgie of spoils ; but Mr. 
Porter’s wayward course as to the classification of his 
bureau certainly suggests an analogy. When he was 
given charge of the Census, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion endeavored to persuade him to put his clerical force 
under the Rules, but he held out against this idea with 
persistence, and the President let him have his way. He 
appointed whom he pleased, after a test of fitness or 
not, as he saw fit, and dismissed whom he pleased, with 
or without cause. To-day he is a suppliant for the very 
classification which he rejected with scorn two years 
ago ; he would like to find permanent employment for 
the remnant of the army of men and women whom he 
foisted upon the Government ‘‘to oblige’’ somebody. 
It astonishes many persons outside of Washington to 
learn that a majority of the clerks left on Mr. Porter’s 
hands are Democrats. The general supposition is that 
he made his bureau a Republican concern throughout. 
This is an error. Mr. Porter is no common, blunt, 
heavy-handed politician. ‘*‘ The Republicans are bound 
to see me through, asa matter of party policy,’’ he rea- 
soned ; ‘‘I must therefore conciliate the Democrats, who 
may give me trouble.’’ His logic proved sound. Re- 
peated attempts to overhaul the Census Office were made 
in the Democratic House of Representatives, and failed 
because some mysterious obstruction was placed in the 
way ofeach. An investigation was finally begun toward 
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the close’of last session, after a sharp fight, but too late 
to be effective. Mr. Porter lost not a wink of sleep 
by reason of these efforts to discredit him. Why should 
he, when he could take a roll of the House and check 
off beneficiaries enough among the Democratic members 
to protect him against the assaults of all the rest ? 


There was a joyous stir among the spoilsmen in Wash- 
ington on Thanksgiving Day. Somebody had discov- 
ered that General Rosecrans, in his annual report as 
Register of the Treasury, was ‘‘ going to recommend the 
repeal of the Civil Service Law, the abolition of the Com- 
mission,’ and a revolution generally in the prevailing 
method of appointing clerks. When an abstract of the 
report was given to the press a day or two later, how- 
ever, it appeared that the Register had simply expressed 
dissatisfaction with the weights assigned respectively to 
the efficiency record and the scholastic examination in the 
promotion system in voguein the Treasury Department ! 
This may have been a disappointment for the sensation- 
seekers, but no one in Washington who knew anything 
about General Rosecrans’s work could believe that he was 
hostile to the system of competitive examinations for ad- 
mission to the public service, since his own bureau fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the difference in effi- 
ciency between clerks appointed through political or 
personal favoritism, and those who hold their places by 
sheer force of merit. As to the proper character of pro- 
motion examinations, different views are entertained by 
officers who are thoroughly interested in Civil Service 
Reform. ‘The system now in force in the Treasury may 
not be the best possible, but it would be poor policy to 
abolish it till something more promising is found to take 
its place. 


Cases of hardship undoubtedly do arise, now and then, 
under the new promotion system. We have in mind 
the case of a woman who was appointed about two years 
ago a stenographer and typewriter in one of the great 
bureaux. She soon made for herself a good office rec- 
ord and was repeatedly recommended for promotion 
by the chief of her division under the old rule, but, 
having no political ‘‘ pull,’’ remained where she was at 
a salary of six hundred dollars. Under the new system 
the main examination questions are on the work of the 
office; but, as she has been kept so steadily at her 
specialty, she has had no chance to study the general 
office work, and this door, also, seems to be shut in her 
face. She is the only typewriter in her division, and 
does excellent work, as a specimen before us shows. 
Her services are, therefore, highly appreciated and in 
constant demand, In this very fact, indeed, lies the 
root of her whole trouble, It certainly seems like injus- 
tice that, through no fault of hers, she should be debar- 
red from the advantages which her fellow clerks are en- 
joying, and that the value of her work should of itself 
prove an obstacle to her getting the best return for it. 


Joshua Montgomery Sears, Boston’s rich man who served on 
an ordinary jury like a commonplace carpenter or a $1-a-day 
bricklayer, has become widely advertised by reason thereof. 
Such a spectacle is indeed rare in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.—.Springfield Republican. 

And more’s the pity! A significant warning was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Jnuter-Ocean toward the latter end 
of the Presidential campaign: ‘‘ Remember—the man 
who does not register is the one first liable to jury duty.”’ 
Whether regarded as a mere statement of fact or in the 
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light of a threat, such a declaration 1s equally striking 
as a commentary on the stage we have reached in the 
development of popular institutions in this country. 
For the proper administration of justice, the public 
have a right to demand the best of service in the jury- 
box; and for his own protection, it ought to be the 
good citizen’s first thought to make sure of his vote by 
attending to any preliminaries: the law may impose. 
Yet it is this same good citizen who has to be goaded 
into doing his duty to himself by a menace that, if he 
neglects it, he will be compelled to do his duty to the 
public ; while the public, after laying the foundation of 
their organized society in a judicial system of which 
jury trial forms an essential part, calmly propose to 
fill up their juries with men who care too little for their 
own interests or the welfare of the commonwealth to 
vote! It is sad to confess that the man we most wish 
to meet at the polls and in the box is the one least apt 
to be found there when wanted. This melancholy truth 
is brought home to our minds with double force when 
we observe that its treatment by the press has passed 
the phase of pure satire, and that it has come to be ac- 
cepted as a mere matter of course. 


On our desk lies a letter written by a recent appointee 
to a federal office of the highest dignity and responsi- 
bility, to a friend who had asked him whether he was a 
Civil Service Reformer. One sentence in it calls for 
especial notice because it illustrates a fallacy which 
still clings in the minds of many intelligent men. ‘I 
am not clear that I ama technical Civil Service Re- 
former,’’ says the writer. ‘‘I believe in examinations 
as a way in, and I believe in promotions, for that is the 
method I employ in my own office; but I recognize that 
a tenure may be so protracted as to make some men— 
not all men—lifeless, and therefore inefficient ; and 
hence I believe that the personal equation—the individ- 
ual judgment of the responsible officer—cannot safely 
be discarded. Where this leaves me I don’t know.’’ 
It seems to us that the gentleman is left on very good 
and safe reform ground. There is nothing in the law 
establishing the merit system which compels the respon- 
sible officer to retain a clerk who has grown lifeless 
through long tenure or any other cause. As long asa 
clerk is appointed, not on the ground of personal favor- 
itism or of party service, but because he has proved 
himself the best fitted applicant for a place, the mission 
of the law is fulfilled up to that point; all it requires 
further is that he shall continue to show himself fit. 
When he ceases to do that, he passes out from under the 
protection of even the spirit of the law, which was de- 
signed expressly for the purpose of keeping the Govern- 
ment supplied with the best working material in the 
market. 


The writer of the letter from which we have just 
quoted has never, we believe, held an executive office 
where he has been able to study at close range the real 


effects of the system nowin vogue. He may be pardon- 
ed, therefore, for falling into an error which possesses 
the fancy of not a few of the appointing officers them- 
selves till they are undeceived by experience. We have 
heard an appointing officer under the present Adminis- 
tration, during the early days of his service, complain 
of the merit system because it prevented his removing 
men and women who were hopelessly incompetent! It 
was a revelation to him to discover that not only was he 
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not bound to retain such people, but that he would be 
recreant to his duty as a public officer in so doing, and 
that the only restraint the law placed upon him had 
reference to his choice of successors to the clerks whom 
he removed. It was under the spoils system that, the 
Departments were regarded as a snug harbor for social 
and political wrecks. One of the objects of the Civil 
Service Reform movement has been to clear these out 
and make room for something better. The last strug- 
gles of the spoilsmen to retain their hold are witnessed 
when the chief of a bureau or head of a Department 
- makes an honest effort to get rid of a useless subordinate 
who procured his place originally and has held it ever 
since by favor of one of the patronage barons. An 
officer who has once passed through such a fight never 
again makes the mistake of accusing the merit system of 
impeding radical reforms in his domain. 


The second of our series of ‘‘ Views from the Inside,”’ 
which we print to-day, is a chat with James Gayler, as- 
sistant postmaster at New York. Mr. Gayler, like Mr. 
Leech, has risen from the ranks to a position of great 
importance and responsibility. He entered the New 
York postoffice in 1855 as a six-hundred-dollar clerk ; 
was detailed in 1861 to assist Special Agent Holbrook, 
and, without soliciting it, was promoted by Postmaster- 
General Blair three years later to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Holbrook’s death. In 1872 heresigned this place 
to become general superintendent of city delivery, and 
in 1880 was appointed assistant postmaster. During all 
these thirty-seven years, with the successive changes of 
rank they have brought, Mr. Gayler has never had any 
political ‘‘ influence.’’ He has served under the old 
spoils system as well as under the merit system, and 
therefore is in a position to speak without prejudice of 
the condition of the service and its most urgent needs. 
It may be added parenthetically that the merit system 
has passed through two phases in the course of his long 
experience ; for Postmaster Thomas L. James established 
the practice of entrance examinations at the New York 
office a good while before the federal Civil Service Law 
was passed. 

We have received several communications on the sub- 
ject of the exemption of chiefs of division from com- 
petitive examination, but the writers seem scarcely to 
understand the issues involved in the recent discussion 
in these columns, As we have no desire to reépen this 
historical controversy now that both sides ‘have fairly 
presented their views, we shall dismiss it with a sum- 
mary. Mr. Niles H. Thompson of the Treasury, in a 
magazine article on another topic, criticised the exemp- 
tion of chiefs of division and incidentally spoke of it 
as if it had been made by the Civil Service Commission. 
When taken to task by a personal correspondent for 
laying the blame on the Commission instead of on the 
Fresident, who constructively is the author of all the 
Civil Service Rules, he answered that, at the time the 
exemption was made, he was informed on reputable 
authority that it was a concession yielded by the Com- 
mission, and quoted from the Commissioners’ early re- 
ports sundry passages which seemed to confirm the view 
that they had not acted under compulsion. ‘The letters 
passing between the two gentlemen were obtained by 
Goop GovERNMENT and published like any other private 
correspondence of historical interest bearing on the 
Reform. Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, in a communication 
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to this journal, described the efforts of the first Commis- 
sion to keep the chiefs of division within the Rules, 
and denied that the passages quoted by Mr. Thompson 
from the reports referred to the subject in controversy. 
Having been one of the actors in the events de- 
scribed, Mr. Eaton is, of course, a final authority as to 
what did actually occur. On the other hand, by the 
testimony of many credible witnesses who were in Wash- 
ington at the time, and interested gatherers of all the 
information afloat outside of the council-chamber, it is 
plain that Mr. Thompson’s defence was made in entire 
good faith, and simply put into words the impression 
entertained for the last nine years by a large number of 
persons. The frailty of human memory makes it always 
a delicate undertaking to rake up a matter of this sort 
after such a lapse of time; but the sequel shows that it 
is better for the cause of truth to let the critics speak 
openly and the champions respond, than to keep both 
comment and defence out of view of the public, 


The Civil Service Commission, in its report for the 
present year, lays its finger on a weak point when it 
says: ‘* The public, seeing some people appointed with- 
out examination and apparently for political reasons, 
and not discriminating accurately between the different 
kinds of places, jumps to the conclusion that the Law is 
set at naught and that political reasons still obtain in 
making appointments.’’ This is a truth beyond gain- 
saying. What Civil Service Reform especially needs 
now is the cultivation of a sound public sentiment, and 
public sentiment is affected by nothing more seriously 
than by such confusion of ideas. In every cross-roads 
village can be found persons who argue that the Reform 
is all very well in theory, but in practice a nullity, for did 
not Representative X procure a private secretary’s 
place for his neighbor’s son, and Senator Z make his 
law partner Chief Clerk of one of the great Depart- 
ments, without so much as saying ‘‘ By your leave! ”’ to 
the Civil Service Commission? It is a misfortune that 
the majerity of American citizens know very little of the 
difference in the methods of appointment to such offices 
as those just mentioned and to the classified service, but 
it is far more unfortunate that such a distinction should 
exist, 











The Right Way Out. 


HREE Democrats in Congress have adopted three 
different methods of escaping persecution at the 
hands of aspiring constituents since the election of a 
Democratic President has given a putative value to 
their services as office-brokers. The course of each was 
thoroughly characteristic. 

Representative Barnes Compton of Maryland has 
served formal notice through the press that he does not 
intend to recommend for office ‘‘any man who is not 
qualified for the position he seeks, and who cannot 
prove by the leading Democrats of his precinct that he 
is not only a Democrat, but a working Democrat, and 
as such did his duty on and before the day of election.’’ 

Representative Michael D. Harter of Ohio has pub- 
lished the name of every person in his district whom he 
intends to recommend for office, this advertisement 
being designed to warn all other persons that it will be 
a waste of time to bother him with their applications. 

Senator Roger Q. Mills of Texas has announced in 
his home newspapers that he shall not go into the office- 
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peddling business at all. He has all he can do, he 
says, to fulfil his obligations as a Senator under the 
Constitution, and that instrument vests the duties of 
nomination and appointment in the executive and not 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

The course of Mr. Mills is right. The plain intent 
of the other two gentlemen is to alleviate their per- 
sonal discomfort and save a little time in which they 
may attend to something besides patronage, but neither 
seeks to remedy the fundamental evil. Mr. Compton’s 
plan is that of a legislator who regards his office as first 
of all a partisan agency ; Mr. Harter’s is that of a legis- 
lator who ina measure understands the relative ranks of 
legislation and party politics, but has not yet outgrown 
the notion of their inseparability ; Mr. Mills’s is that of 
a legislator who knows just what duty the Constitution 
imposes upon him, and who has the courage—on the 
eve of his own contest for reélection—to refuse to trans- 
gress the lines there laid down. It would greatly help 
the cause of good government if eighty-seven other Sena- 
tors and the whole House-ful of Representatives could 
be inoculated with a little of his old-fashioned rever- 
ence for the organic law of the republic. 


Report of the Federal Civil Service Commission. 


HE ninth annual report of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, which was made public last week, 
shows that from July 1, 1891, to June 30, 1892, the whole 
number of applicants examined for the classified service 
was 19,460, of whom 12,160 passed. Compared with 
the previous year, this shows an increase of 386 in the 
whole number examined anda decrease of the whole num- 
ber who passed of 626. The proportion of women to 
men was a little more than one in three, a decided in- 
crease over the last year. There was also a decided 
increase in the number of women promoted on their 
efficiency record ; and it is shown, says the report, that 
when women in the public service have an even chance 
with men they win their full share of the more lucrative 
and responsible positions. 
The efforts of the Commission to suppress political 
assessments during the late campaign are rehearsed, 
and the report adds: 


The Commission deems the stand it has taken in reference to 
political assessments to be of special importance, and perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature of its work since its last report. 
During the Presidential campaign it made use of every means in 
its power to protect Government employees from being assessed 
for political purposes, and to procure the punishment of those 
seeking to assess them in violation oflaw. This is the first time 
the Civil Service Commission has, in the midst of a Presidential 
campaign, actively interfered to prevent the collection of these 
assessments, and it believes its action had a most beneficial effect ; 
public employees felt, as they never before felt, that they were 
protected and need not contribute unless they chose; and that 
theré was much less assessing done than ever before, although 
it cannot be doubted that as it was altogether too much took place. 


In the opinion of the Commission this practice will 
not be wholly broken up until it is made a penal offence 
for any person whomsoever to solicit a political contri- 
bution from a Government employee in any place what- 
ever. 

It is recommended by the entire Commission that the 
classified service ‘‘ be extended as rapidly as practicable 
to cover every position in the public service to which 
it can appropriately be applied ;’’ and Messrs. Lyman 
and Roosevelt add: 


As, for instance, to clerks and writers in navy yards, to 
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almost the entire body of officials in the District of Columbia, 
to the Internal Revenue service, to custom-houses with twenty- 
five employees, and to free-delivery postoffices. The National 
Letter-Carriers’ Association, acting in its capacity of a branch 
of the Knights of Labor, have recommended that all free-deliv- 
ery offices be classified. The letter-carriers are just like other 
American citizens ; they want to feel that when they do the work 
of the public honestly, zealously and intelligently they shall not 
be made the sport of local political bosses. They want to be al- 
lowed to earn their living without being kept in perpetual terror 
of the wrath of some politician who wishes their places for his 
own political adherents. They wish to be allowed the privilege 
that every American citizen should be allowed, of being con- 
tinued in their positions so long as they fill those positions ac- 
ceptably and devote their energies to their work. It is earnestly 
to be desired that some such bills as those introduced in the last 
Congress, to take the fourth-class postmasters and laborers gen- 
erally out of politics, may become law. The admirable work- 
ing of the system, introduced by the Secretaty of the Navy into 
the navy yards of the country, makes it doubly desirable that 
this system, which has been tried and been proved to work so 
well,or some system like it, should be adopted in permanent form. 


Commissioner Johnston withheld his signature from 
this single passage in the report, but has explained in a 
newspaper interview that it was because he had not yet 
had a chance to study to his own satisfaction a!l the 
questions involved in the proposed changes. _ 

The Commission urges the adoption of a new classifi- 
cation of the customs and postal services, and a modifica- 
tion of the Rules so that the number of excepted places 
and of places subject to non-competitive examination 
may be greatly reduced in all branches of the service. 
It thinks that the exceptions from examination in any 
postoffice may be limited to the postmaster, assistant 
postmaster, cashier, private secretary and, perhaps, 
superintendent of the money-order division. In the 
same way the number of excepted places in the Depart- 
ments at Washington should be greatly reduced. Very 
serious harm, in its judgment, results from allowing 
chiefs of divisions to be excepted from examination ; 
they should be put under the Rules and be appointed 
by promotion from within the service. 

Attention is invited to a statement showing approxi- 
mately the number of officers and employees of the federal 
Government in each of several years, as follows: 

In 1881 there were 124,640 In 1887 there were 141,260 
3 ‘* 131,860 “3885 ** 159 356 
«¢ 131,208 “i9t |“ ** 183,488 

‘“‘This statement,’’ says the report, ‘‘shows a very 
startling growth of the number of Government employees 
compared with the growth of population. It is also of 
interest when compared with the figures showing the 
growth of the classified service. The Civil Service Law 
went into effect in 1883, about 14,500 employees being 
then included within its provisions, while in that year 
the total number of employees in the service of the 
United States was, in round numbers, 131,000. In 1891 
the classified service embraced some 34,000 places, 
while the entire public service included in the neigh- 
borhood of 183,000. In other words, the growth of the 
public service had been over 39 per cent., a much faster 
growth than that of the population in the sametime. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that this growth of a 
service which can be used for political ends is a rapidly 
increasing menace to republican government. 

‘« The evil is offset only by the fact that the classified 
service has grown even faster in the same space of time, 
increasing at the rate of about 130 per cent., so that 
whereas only about 11 per cent. of the public service was 
removed from party politics in 1883, nearly 19 percent. 
in 1891 was so removed.”’ 
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Does It Pay? 


N the November number of Goop GOVERNMENT was 
published a summary of the work done by the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission toward checking the levy 
of political assessments upon Government employees 
this year. At first view it seems to have fallen so far 
short of complete success that strict utilitarians will 
doubtless be heard inquiring: ‘‘ Does such work pay ?’’ 
Most assuredly it does pay, and well. It is true that 
the comparative indifference manifested by the Attor- 
ney-General, when furnished with evidence in seven 
specific cases demanding prosecution, does not augur 
well for the eventual punishment of the offenders. It is 
true, also, that all the warnings uttered by the Commis- 
sion, and all its activity in following up the warnings, 
have not suppressed this form of blackmailing. But if 
we were to count no work beneficent which has not re- 
sulted in the instant accomplishment of its end, we 
should have to rank as a failure every great and humane 
reform attempted since the world began. Modern civ- 
ilization would go with the rest, because it has not, thus 
far, made mankind all wise or all good or all happy. 

Like other reformatory measures, the open and aggres- 
sive warfare waged by the Commission on the black- 
mailers has produced results which cannot be estimated 
so fairly on their positive as on their negative side. If 
we grant that a committee here and there has violated 
the law, let us note also that the act has been, in every 
case, a sneaking one, and not a bold defiance as of old ; 
admitting that the Hacketts and the Thomases, the Du- 
hursts and the Gowdys have got out circulars, at least 
we miss the names of Thomas H. Carter and his associ- 
ates of the Republican National Committee from these 
documents or others like them. Four years ago the late 
William H. Barnum established himself at the Arling- 
ton Hotel in Washington, and held a reception for the 
Department clerks and lesser servitors of the Govern- 
ment, whose printed invitations bore in blue pencil a 
significant ‘‘ $,’’ with one, two or three figures attached. 
As Barnum’s record was an improvement on Jay Hub- 
bell’s, so Carter’s has been an improvement on Bar- 
num’s. Assessors were reported now and then as visit- 
ing places off the beaten track, like the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, Va., with credentials purporting to bear 
the signature of a subordinate member of the National 
Committee ; but, if there was any general issue of de- 
mands from this source, they were wonderfully well con- 
cealed. It should be added that,in at least two in- 
stances, the publicity given by the Commission to the 
work of assessors caused the guilty parties to recall and 
cancel circulars already sent out. 

So much for the effect on the blackmailers. 
what of their prey? 

We have the testimony of the New York Sun, and of 
several other newspapers certainly not given to encour- 
aging the work of Civil Service Reform, that for some 
reason the clerks in the Departments did not contribute 
so much as usual this fall. For the first time in a dozen 
years, in the heat of a Presidential canvass, clerks and 
other employees spoke with much freedom of their inten- 
tion to keep their money for personal use. It is not to 


Now, 


be denied that the exodus of voters from Washington 
just before election day was large, and that the first 
half of election week was practically all holiday in some 
of the offices ; but it is also a fact that among those who 
went home were a larger proportion of the Administra- 
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tion’s opponents than is customary. The effect of their 
discovery that the Civil Service Commission had a moral 
backbone was to straighten and stiffen their own. 

And was this all? No. Besides frightening the 
blackmailers and inspiring their intended victims with 
courage, the Commission’s course produced one other 
and most important effect: it fixed astandard for future 
Commissioners, No other three men who come in time 
to fill the places of the three now in office can do less 
than they have done, without making themselves and 
their function contemptible by comparison. It is no 
light matter for two members of the Commission to set 
their faces—as they always must, if they do their duty 
—against their own political party, headed by the Pres- 
ident who appointed them and to whom they are imme- 
diately responsible for their acts. It requires a degree 
of resolution and self-sacrifice which few persons out- 
side of public life appreciate. The demands upon a 
Civil Service Commissioner in this respect are the sever- 
est tests of independence and integrity of character im- 
posed on any officer of the Government. It is so much 
easier to close one’s eyes to disagreeable sights and 
one’s ears to inharmonious sounds than to make such 
sights and sounds the signal for an attack upon one’s 
lifelong associates. The only reward for duty done is 
too often either vulgar abuse for its thoroughness or 
ridicule for its shortcomings. The friends of the Pres- 
ident resent what appears to them a disloyal assault on 
his Administration, and his enemies exult at the menace 
of a breach in the lines of the dominant party or fac- 
tion. The President himself, possibly, as has been the 


.case this year, has no word of aid or advice or encour- 


agement to offer. It requires a cool head, a brave heart 
and a wealth of genuine self-respect to carry a good 
cause safely and with dignity through a riot of malice, 
depreciation, misrepresentation and insult. 

But it pays. 





A Clerks’ Civil Service League. 


UIETLY, and without any preliminary publication 
of their intentions, a number of the clerks in the 
classified Departmental service in Washington set about 
the formation of a Civil Service League during the 
midst of the Presidential campaign. The movement be- 
gan in the Treasury, where the first of the group of De- 
partmental associations which are to form the League 
had its birth on the 1st of November. Niles H. Thomp- 
son was elected president, Robert R. West vice-presi- 
dent, Edward I. Renick secretary, and George Simmons 
treasurer. From Mr. Thompson’s inaugural address, 
which will probably be published later in pamphlet form, 
we extract a few noteworthy passages : 

«‘T have been asked why the clerks in the Departments 
should organize a Civil Service association. 

‘« The occasion for the formation of such an organiza- 
tion arises from continual abuses of the patronage sys- 
tem, which is now condemned by public opinion. The 
declared objects of the association are all primarily de- 
signed to improve the Departmental service ; and second- 
arily, and indirectly only, to promote the permanent in- 
terests of the employees, but in such ways alone as are 
strictly subservient to the interests of the public service. 
The association will not permit any action to be taken 
in its name for personal or self-seeking purposes, and 
will aid only Departmental interests based upon law, 
justice and the public good.” 
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After a brief review of the history and aims of the 
Civil Service Reform movement, Mr. Thompson adds: 

‘«There is another aspect of the subject which has a 
direct interest for us, and which is of greater public in- 
terest than is generally known. ‘There appears to be a 
consensus of opinion that the Departmental service is 
not a desirable career—that, for a young man of any- 
thing more than mediocre abilities and promise, it is 
about the last place his friends would wish him to enter. 
What is the reason for this? Is it necessarily a con- 
comitant condition of the service? Or is it merely ex- 
traneous and accidental? , 

‘It has been attributed to the fact that the short 
hours and easy life—and, for a young unmarried man, 
good pay—of the clerkships in the Departments are de- 
structive of earnestness, of self-reliance and of an ener- 
getic ambition to make one’s way in the world. But 
that is a superficial view of the matter; the true reason 
is of a very different nature. The fact is, the slow in- 
sidious poison of the spoils system eats the heart out of 
Departmental life ; and, when it has its way, transforms 
the brightest young men into time-servers or nonenti- 
ties. 

‘« The practical effect of that system renders fidelity 
and proficiency of so little avail that most clerks soon 
come to regard them as not worth while. When a young 
man with high aspirations and an earnest interest in 
qualifying himself in the best manner for the special 
work of the Departments has spent a few years in the 
service, there is gradually borne 1n upon him the realiza- 
tion that high qualifications are not appreciated or de- 
sired, and that they count for dlmost nothing in his 
career. Then his earnestness begins to relax, his self- 


reliance to languish, and if his confidence in making 
his way in the Department does not speedily perish it 


will be slowly and pitilessly crushed out. And when, 
after many years of faithful and meritorious service, he 
finds that promotion—except by ‘political influence’ 
—to any position higher than a clerkship is barred by 
an iron door, he is fortunate if discouragement and 
humiliation do not demoralize him. Or should such 
‘influence’ lift him above that level, at the next turn 
of the wheel his head will be in the basket. Can a ser- 
vice where such is the reward of earnest and faithful 
labor be a desirable career ? 

‘* Looking at the reverse of this picture, the spectacle 
daily obtrudes itself upon us of numerous employees and 
officers occupying various positions, both minor and im- 
portant, who do not bother themselves about such mat- 
ters. And theabsence of those qualifications which un- 
der a merit system would be held indispensable to the 
proper discharge of the duties devolving upon them, ex- 
cites no special comment. 
political rewards, they are content to perform their du- 
ties in an indifferent or perfunctory manner, or to rele- 
gate them and all responsibility for them to some subor- 
dinate. What does it matter if work is often ill-done, 
or sometimes left undone, or not unfrequently the doing 
of it is merely simulated ! 

‘«It must occur to all, that by barring the door of the 
higher positions against trained and experienced em- 
ployees, the spoils system not only impairs the efficiency 
of the service, but discourages and disheartens those 
who would take the most earnest interest in making it 
better. Need we look further for the cause of the dis- 
favor with which the Departmental service is regarded 
as a career for earnest and capable young men? 
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‘« But there is no good reason why this state of things 
should continue. We have all observed an improve- 
ment in recent years. The desire for better ways in all 
affairs of government has grown much in our time, and 
will grow more. Never before has public opinion been 
so active in the interests of the public service as it has 
been during the last decade. There is an upward trend 
of thought on this subject, and from time to time it 
takes a step forward. And as in other departments of 
human activity and progress, so in affairs of govern- 
ment, every advance becomes a vantage ground for 
another. 

‘‘The changes which our association desires to see 
effected are a proper permanence of tenure for faithful 
and efficient employees, and an open door for advance- 
ment to the higher positions. It is the intention of 
existing law to secure the first of these objects, and it 
is only through the contravention of its purpose that it 
fails. A proper application of the law would also open 
the door to chiefs of division, and a logical and inevi- 
table extension of its principles would add assistant and 
deputy heads of bureaus to the classified service. 

** As at present restricted, the law embraces only the 
crumbs and drippings of patronage; all the higher 
offices and many strictly clerical positions are outside 
the pale of its beneficent protection. Manifestly this 
tentative and halting movement toward reform was not 
designed to be the single step of progress to be made 
along this line. The higher positions named are greatly 
more in need of protection, and if brought within the 
fold higher results would be reached.”’ 


Hopes of the Letter-Carriers. 


OMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT has received from 

Henry C. Power of New York City, chairman of 

the National Association of Letter-Carriers, a letter say- 
ing: 

‘Permit me, on behalf of this organization, and also 
of every letter-carrier in the service, to thank the Civil 
Service Commissioners for their recommendation to the 
President to extend the operation of the Civil Service 
Rules so as to embrace all free-delivery offices. A non- 
partisan, voluminous public petition, signed almost a 
year ago, will shortly be presented by this association 
to the President asking for executive action in the direc- 
tion recommended. 

‘‘Good citizens from every section of the country, of 
every creed and of every political affiliation, have united 
in expressing a wish that the letter-carrier shall be, once 
and forever, eliminated from politics, not only in the 
public interest, but also as an act of obvious justice toa 
hard-working, well-deserving body of public servants; 
and I fervently entertain the hope that President Harri- 
son will crown an administration which all men con- 
cede to have been wise and conservative, by this act 
which seems so little, which means so much. 

‘« For myself, Ihave always maintained that the tenure 
of office ofa letter-carrier should coéxist with a faith- 
ful and efficient discharge of his duties.’’ 


OFFEY COUNTY having tied its vote for a member 

of the Kansas legislature at the late election, resort 

was had to drawing lots, under chapter 36 of the Revised 

Statutes. The Attorney-General refused his sanction to 

the proceeding, on the ground that the State constitu- 
tion forbids lotteries in every form. 
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Views from the Inside. 


II. 
R gro GAYLER, assistant postmaster at New York, 
has worked his way up to his present position from 
the ranks. When asked to give his opinion, for the 
benefit of the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT, whether it 
is wise in a worldly sense for a young man to enter the 
Civil Service, he answered: 

‘“«The scope of my experience has been practically 
limited to this postoffice, and I confess that my views 
on the question you put have a rather pessimistic tinge. 
My opinion is that, under past and present conditions, 
the postal service does not offer to young men equal op- 
portunities for advancement and success in life with 
those offered in the sphere of private business, though I 
admit that the present conditions show a gradual im- 
provement ever those of the past, and give some ground 
for hope that there may be such further improvement in 
the future as would induce me, if then living, to modify 
my judgment.”’ 

‘*In what respects,’’ his visitor inquired, ‘‘do you 
find a marked difference between public and private 
employment ?’”’ 

‘*A young man,”’ replied Mr. Gayler, ‘‘ embarking as 
an employee in private business, if possessed of intelli- 
gence, ambition, honesty and energy, will so display 
and exercise those qualities in the interest of his em- 
ployer that they can hardly fail of recognition and re- 
ward, From selfish, if not more commendable motives, 
an effort will be made to retain the benefit of his abili- 
ties, and he will be offered inducements to continue hts 
good service. His position will be assured, his com- 
pensation gradually increased, and his zeal, industry 
and business capacity will not improbably be rewarded 
by admission to a partnership; or the experience he will 
have acquired, and the opportunities for the accumula- 
tion of capital offered by a liberal compensation and 
the practice of economy, will enable him to start in busi- 
ness for himself with a good prospect of success.’’ 

‘‘Is there no equivalent for such conditions in the 
public service?’’ 

‘*Unfortunately, no. At least, the exceptions are so 
rare as to be not worth consideration. To the general 
appreciation of this fact is due the further fact that, as 
a rule, young men possessing the qualities I have men- 
tioned do not seek to enter the postal service, for in- 
stance. Insecure tenure of place, a low rate of compen- 
sation, uncertainty of advancement based on merit alone, 
are conditions ill calculated to attract young men whose 
hopes and aims are in the direction of something better 
than mere temporary subsistence, and who expect to 
win for themselves a substantial business position. As 
a result, the average applicant for admission to the pub- 
lic service does not, I think, compare favorably with the 
average seeker for private employment, and therefore 
does not, and cannot be expected to, display that am- 
bition and zeal in the performance of his duties which 
secure recognition and advancement and the possibil- 

ity of an independence when exercised in private busi- 
ness. Naturally, intelligent and prudent parents hesi- 
tate to permit their sons to enter upon so unpromising 
a career.”’ 

‘« Is not that a rather sweeping statement of the case?”’ 

‘*Oh, I do not mean to deny that there are rewards 
in the postal service for those who enter it with the de- 
termination to excel, and are so fortunate as to remain 
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in it long enough to see their purpose bear fruit; but I 
am compelled to say that these cases are rare to the last 
degree. Theruleisthat the energetic, ambitious young 
man who finds employment in the postoffice is in time 
so discouraged by the insufficient pay, the slow promo- 
tion, and other unfavorable conditions, that he eagerly 
embraces the first opportunity to free himself from such 
disheartening surroundings by entering private employ, 
where his talents and services are more likely to be sub- 
stantially appreciated. I regret to be compelled to paint 
so gloomy a picture, but I assumed that you wanted a 
frank and truthful expression of my views.”’ 

‘You surely see better things ahead, do you not?”’ 

‘*T am not without hope. My observations, covering 
nearly forty years, include not a few signs of improve- 
ment, and the growth of a public sentiment favorable to 
the conduct of all public business on business principles. 
To insure permanent results for good, public sentiment 
must increase in strength till it 1s resistless in favor of 
the divorce of politics from the public service—at least 
as far as the working force of employees is concerned. 
There is no doubt that a large majority of the ‘ plain 
people’ of the country are with us in this matter, but the 
apparent slowness of the movement sometimes puts one’s 
faith and patience to asevere test.’’ 

‘Do you agree with Director Leech as to the existing 
system of promotion examinations?”’ 

‘¢The order of Postmaster-General Wanamaker, di- 
recting that all promotions in the service shall be based 
on merit as shown by examination, has had an excellent 
effect here; and its provisions, and those of the Civil 
Service Law and Rules, are strictly carried out at the 
New York postoffice. At the same time, I should be glad 
to see a proper weight given to length of service in 
these examinations.’’ 





An Evasion Promptly Rebuked. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
OSTON, December 1.—The friends of Reform here 
have been much interested in a recent case of at- 
tempted evasion of the law by the Overseers of the Poor 
of Lawrence, Mass. .This Board endeavored to avoid 
calling upon the Civil Service Commissioners for a clerk 
by going though the form of an election, and claiming 
that the clerk thereby became an ‘‘elective’’ officer 
within the meaning of section 15 of the State Civil Ser- 
vice act. 

Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., chairman of the 
Commission, at once applied to the Attorney-General for 
an opinion on the case, thus: 

‘The Board of Overseers of the Poor of the city of 
Lawrence, as constituted by the city charter (Acts of 
1853, chapter 70, section 11) consists of one member 
elected by the voters of each of the six wards of the 
city, two Aldermen elected by the City Council, and 
the Mayor ex-officio, making a board of nine members. 

‘¢ The Board has a chief clerk, and in addition it has 
employed a female clerk. Recently she resigned, and 
the Board, without requisition upon the Commissioners 
and outside of the Civil Service rules, proceeded to 
‘elect’ as her successor Kate F. Gorman, claiming that 
under section 15 of the Civil Service act (chapter 320 
of the Acts of 1884) the office was ‘elective’ and so ex- 
cluded from the classified service—that is, that this 
clerk ‘was elected and not appointed by the Board.’ 
We understand that the position calls merely for cler- 
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ical service and assistance to the chief clerk, for which 
the occupant receives about a dollar and a half a day. 

‘*The Commissioners request your opinion whether, 
upon these facts, the employment is legal, The ques- 
tion is important, not so much as concerns this particu- 
lar position, but in view of the claims of appointing 
boards throughout the State that, instead of appointing, 
they can ‘elect’ their employees.’’ 

Attorney-General Pillsbury answered: 

‘‘It appears by your statement of the facts that ‘ the 
position calls merely for clerical service and assistance 


to the chief clerk, for which the occupant receives about | 


a dollar and a half a day’; and that the Board of Over- 
seers justifies its action upon the ground that the occu- 
pant was elected to the place, and so is an ‘elective 
officer’, in the sense of section 15 of the Civil Service 
act; conceding, I presume, that she is within the Civil 
Service rules unless the fact that she was elected instead 
of being appointed takes her out of their operation. 

‘*The case appears to me to turn upon a different 
point. There is a recognized distinction between an 
office and an employment under the government; and 
the Civil Service act recognizes and affirms this distinc- 
tion, by providing in one clause for ‘the selection of 
persons to fill officesin the government of the Common- 
wealth, and of the several cities thereof’, and in another 
for ‘the selection of persons to be employed as laborers 
or otherwise in the service of the Commonwealth, and 
the several cities thereof’. The same distinction has 
often been recognized by the courts, and it has been 
judicially declared that an office, as distinguished from 
an employment, involves ‘a delegation of a portion of 
the sovereign power to, and possession of it by, the per- 
son filling the office’. 

_ ‘The question whether this clerk is an officer or an 
employee of the city of Lawrence is easily answered, 
and the answer disposes of the case. She does not ap- 
pear to have any part in the government of the city, or 
any powers or duties of an official character. On the 
contrary, her duties are plainly such as are properly 
described by the word ‘employment’, as used in the 
statute. 

‘¢ Under these circumstances, the method of selection 
is immaterial, although other cases might turn upon it. 
The appointing Board, by going through the form of 
an election, cannot make her an officer who obviously 
is only an employee. Nobody would contend that 
laborers on the streets or sewers, for example, can be 
made ‘elective officers’ of the city, by calling them so, 
or by electing them by ballot. The decisive question 
is whether the real character and functions of the place 
in question make it an office or an employment, in the 
sense of the law and in view of the distinction thereby 
established. It may be difficult in some cases to deter- 
mine whether it is on the one side of the line or the 
other, but in the present case I see no room for doubt. 

‘¢Upon your statement the clerk is not an ‘elective 
officer’, in the sense of the law, and for this reason I am 
of opinion that the appointment, as made, is illegal.”’ 


HE Twilight Club of New York, at its zogth dinner on 
November 17, discussed ‘‘ The Meaning of the Elec- 


tions.’’ Of the 120 persons present the only one who 
made any reference to Civil Service Reform was Captain 
John Codman, who said that he ‘‘ would be lenient with 
the rank and file in office, but not too easy, and he 
would ‘turn the rascals out.’ ’’ 
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How the Work Fares in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, December 12.—There will be abundant 
opportunity during 1893 for local activity in Civil 
Service Reform. With a redrganized State Commission, 
a new Legislature and a new Mayor of New York City, 
it seems as though a great deal were possible to organ- 
ized effort, in which the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion purposes taking the initiative. In directing city 
affairs it will have the codperation of the City Club and 
kindred organizations. In the general field it will en- 
deavor to enlist the support of all who are interested in 
the Reform, and the first step toward that end will be an 
effort for a large increase of membership through both 
city and State. The change in the personnel of the 
State Commission will give that body an opportunity to 
render material service to the commonwealth in effect- 
ing a number of much-needed improvements in the 
Civil Service system. The supervision of the several 
municipal commissions by that of the State has been 
lax. Reports required at stated intervals and neces- 
sary to an intelligent supervision have been irregularly 
received, often not at all, and it is to be feared that 
little progress in the perfecting of the system has fol- 
lowed any direct effort of the State Commission. It is 
doubtful, too, how strict attention has been paid the 
administration of the State departments, as illustrated 
by the recent redérganization of the entire service of the 
Railroad Commission without regard to Civil Service 
regulations, and the avowed ignorance of the Commis- 
sioners, six months after the facts had been published, 
that anything of the kind had occurred. 

E. Prentiss Bailey, appointed to succeed Mr. Poste, is 
the editor of the Utica Odserver, and Willard D. Mc- 
Kinstry, the Republican appointee, editor of the Water- 
town Zimes. Both are gentlemen of integrity and abil- 
ity; their selection has been generally commended by 
the State press of both parties, and it is reasonable to 
expect that with their aid a great deal may be accom- 
plished. Commissioner Eustace continues for the pres- 
ent as their associate. 

The present Civil Service law, unamended, gives to 
the Commission and the Governor sufficient power to do 
all that may be necessary toward perfecting the system. 
However, it is considered by the committee on legisla- 
tion of the New York Civil Service Reform Association 
that it will bear amendment in details, and an effort to 
amend it will be made during the coming session. 

The amendments drafted provide for a registration 
plan like that in vogue in Massachusetts, the inclusion 
of county employees in the classified service, appoint- 
ments from eligible lists in a more direct order of merit, 
and several minor extensions in the operation of the 
system. 

A special committee of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn will confer during the present week 
with the Civil Service Commission of that city in the 
matter of a proposed change in the schedule lists of the 
classified municipal service. Schedule A, containing 
three hundred exempted positions, includes at present 
about two hundred which, in the judgment of the Atso- 
ciation’s committee, might more properly be placed in 
B, and made subject to competitive examination. The 
registration of Brooklyn’s city laborers on the Boston 
system will be considered also. 

A committee from the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
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tion, charged with the running examination of local 
methods, will shortly confer with the Municipal Supervis- 
ing Commissioners, and propose such changes in the pres- 
ent rules and regulations as appear necessary to the 
consistent enforcement of the law, as well as such ex- 
tensions of the local classification as may be practica- 
ble. .The City Club has a like committee at work. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of Denver, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Conference of Liberal Churches, who 
has accepted a call to the Church of Our Saviour in 
Brooklyn, has set on foot an effort to organize a Civil 
Service Reform Association in Denver. He is a son of 
President Eliot of Harvard. 

Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Lyndon M. Swan, J. 
J. Lovell, A. Schwarzmann of Puck, and A. Murray 
Sayer were recently elected members of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association of Brooklyn. 

Alexander Maitland of New York and Frank I. Moul- 
ton of Chicago were elected to membership in the New 
York Association in November. M. 





A Praiseworthy Rule in Cleveland, Ohio. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—I have noticed in recent numbers of Goop Gov- 

ERNMENT several comments on the so-called Burrage 
ordinance of Boston, passed in the interests of reform 
in the municipal service there. In the issue of Novem- 
ber 15 I find the remark that ‘‘ the Burrage plan has 
caught the fancy of city fathers in other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, and that the chances are now fair of its being 
widely copied.’’ - 

I rise, Mr. Editor, to ask, is not the Burrage plan itself 
but acopy of a similar provision found in the Cleveland 
city charter passed over a year before the Burrage plan 
was heard of? I quote from Volume 88, Ohio Laws, at 
page 109, section 20, of the act remodeling the city gov- 
ernment of Cleveland, passed March 16, 1891: ‘‘ No 
officer, or employee of any department, shall attend or 
be a member of or delegate to any political convention 
at which municipal officers are to be nominated, and, in 
case any such officer or employee shall violate this pro- 
vision, it shall be the duty of the Mayor, or head of the 
appropriate department, as the case may be, to remove 
such person from office, or discharge him from employ- 
ment; but provided that nothing herein contained shall 
apply to any officer or member of the police force who 
may be detailed to attend such convention in the course 
of his duty.”’ 

The Mayor, Treasurer and Common Council alone 
are elected by the people; all other officers derive their 
powers by appointment, and are subject to the foregoing 
provision. Admitting that this is less comprehensive 
than the Burrage ordinance, it is more consistent with 
American manhood ; interest in State and national af- 
fairs is not throttled or rendered ineffective. The city 
official or employee must devote his entire time to the 
city’s business—section 16—and he may not attend or 
be a member of any political convention at which mu- 
nicipal officers are nominated ; beyond this he may ex- 
ercise the privileges of every American citizen interested 
in the proper government of State and nation. Mu- 
nicipal reform was the object sought in the sections 
quoted, and eighteen months’ experience points to its 
attainment. F. W. Treapway. 

CLEVELAND, November 18. 

#*s it seems to us that Mr. Treadway answers his own 
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question. If the Burrage plan is ‘‘ but a copy’’ of the 
Cleveland plan, how can the Cleveland plan be “less 
comprehensive’’ than the Burrage plan? The Cleve- 
land plan is to be commended, certainly, as far as it 
goes ; but we have not yet learned that any of the city 
functionaries in Boston are complaining that their in- 
terest in State and national affairs has been throttled 
by Mr. Burrage’s ordinance, 








Tributes to the Memory of Mr. Curtis. 


HE November dinner of the Unitarian Club in New 
York City was made the occasion for speeches and 
papers in praise of the life and character of George 
William Curtis—Charles Dudley Warner, Theodore 
Roosevelt and John C. Taylor taking part among 
others. A letter of regret from Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes contained several particularly striking pas- 
sages. ‘‘His voice was music,’’ wrote the Autocrat, 
‘‘his smile was magnetic, and both were only the natural 
language of a nature preéminently sweet, candid, sincere, 
gentle, yet thoroughly earnest and strenuous where ques- 
tions of justice and humanity were involved. ‘ 
The American people will never know all that it owes 
to the influence of such natures as those of Curtis and 
Whittier, who have turned a leaf in the Old World’s 
overcrowded, blotted and defaced ritual, and found a 
fair white page on which to write the simple creed of an 
emancipated and fearless humanity.”’ 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri, the fol- 
lowing memorial was adopted, and the: secretary was 
instructed to forward a copy of it to Goop GOVERNMENT: 
‘‘The death of George William Curtis is a loss to the 
cause of Civil Service Reform which cannot be esti- 
mated. He was not only the chief exponent of the 
Reform idea, but he was also the leader in the move- 
ment for its adoption and execution. Whether as edi- 
tor, orator or executive, he was chief among men in 
the conflict waging for Administrative Reform and the 
purification of politics. His wonderful personality per- 
vaded all things with which he had to do. 

‘<In him the gentleness of a woman was blended with 
the firmness of a field-marshal. The delicacy of his dic- 
tion detracted in no way from its forcefulness. Nothing 
daunted him in the prosecution of the right. His pen, 
his voice, his brain were always ready in the service of 
his country, of liberty, of morality. No man ever dared 
to question his integrity or mark him for dishonor. In 
many respects he stood unequaled and alone, the most 
conspicuous figure of his time. 

‘It is not our part to speak of him as the publicist or 
the man of letters. The world knows his fame wherever 
the English language isread. Tous he was preéminently 
the beloved leader of our common cause; and the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri 
unite with the friends of Reform throughout the coun- 
try in the sense of personal loss.’’ 

Mr. Parke Godwin will address the Century Club of 
New York on t’ « evening of Saturday the 17th inst., on 
on the late Geo:ge William Curtis. 








ENATOR DANIEL of Virginia wants the Civil Servy- 
ice Commission to compile a book, showing what 
public positions are under the Rules and what are not, 
for the use of citizens now in private life who may de- 
sire to enter the Government employ. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
A Practicable Efficiency Record. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR:—The point raised in the report of Register Rose- 
crans that certain competitive examinations for 
promotion in the Treasury Department are unsatisfac- 
tory in their results, suggests at least the consideration 
of other methods than those in vogue there. 

Mr. William Potts, as long ago as 1886, prepared a plan 
for use at the Naval Office in New York, which has 
proved perfectly practicable. The chief clerk in charge 
of each division is required to keep a daily record of: 


I. Punctuality and fidelity in attendance. 
II. Industry. 
Ill. Efficiency. 
IV. Conduct. 


Each of these is given a comparative weight, and the 
marking in each determined by the deduction of points 
from the maximum standing of too. In promotion, the 
total averages of the probationary period are taken as 
the order of merit. 

In ‘‘ Punctuality’’ the following is the method of 
marking : 

There shall be entered in the record of punctuality and fidelity 
in attendance on each business day the time—giving hour and 
minute-—that each clerk and messenger arrives and departs from 
the office; and in a separate column, to be known as the “lost 
time column,’’ the number of minutes lost in each day through 
tardiness in arrival, premature departure or other unauthorized 
absence during the day. 


This is subject to certain fixed allowances for 
luncheon, necessary absence or delays, etc., and is con- 
cluded as follows: 


At the end of each month the column of minutes lost by each 
person will be added up, and if the total does not exceed one 
hundred the average attendance of such person shall be marked 
for the month at the maximum of roo, and for every thirty minutes 
lost in addition to the one hundred there shall be a deduction of 
one from the maximum ; and proportionately for an addition of 
less than thirty minutes, calculated, however, only in multiples 
of six. 


The rating of ‘‘ Industry ’’ is thus fixed: 


Prompt and steady attention to work during the day will re- 
ceive the maximum mark of Ioo for industry. Failure in the 
above respect or to do a fair share of the work where several are 
employed gn the same work, or neglect of the work for private 
or outside business, will cause a deduction in the day’s marking 
for this trait of not less than 25 in the discretion of the chief 
clerk in charge. 


Of ‘‘ Efficiency ’”’ as follows: 


The maximum daily marking for efficiency will be too. Care- 
less and slovenly work, the perpetration of errors or the failure 
to detect errors will cause a deduction in the day’s marking for 
this trait of not less than 25 in the discretion of the chief clerk 
in charge. : , ' . 

Every signal example of efficiency manifested in the disclosure 
or application of new and sound principles to the better accom- 
plishment of the work, or in the detection of obscure errors, or 
by any other extraordinary indication, will be especially reported 
by the chief clerk in charge, as also will any particular lack of 
efficiency disclosed by conspicuous errors perpetrated or by 
failure to detect them. 


And of ‘* Conduct’’: 


Chief clerks of divisions will promptly report any breach of 
the rules of discipline or other misconduct to the Naval Officer, 
who will decide, after an examination of the person accused, if 
the charges are sustained ; in which case he will have his decis 
ion recorded by his secretary. If no such decision is recorded 
against any person during the month his marking for conduct 
will be the maximum of 100, but if, during the month, any decis- 
ions as to misconduct are recorded against him, the Naval Officer 
will make such deduction from the maximum as he may deem 
justand proper: Provided, That such a deduction shall not be 
in lieu of but in addition to such other exempiary punishment as 
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the Naval Officer may impose, such as public reprimand, suspen- 
sion from duty and pay, or dismissal. 

At the end of each month a report is made by each 
chief clerk giving the average marking of each of his 
subordinates in each of these divisions—the average 
of these, determined and approved, to be the official 
standing of each person for the month. 

Finally, when promotions are to be made, and -the 
customary requisites of general eligibility have been 
accepted, this is the method followed: 


Whenever there shall be a vacancy in any position in a class 
above the lowest, in order to determine who are eligible and 
their relative official standing for promotion, there shall be pre- 
pared a list of all those from whom a selection may be made as 
above provided. Opposite the name of each person on the list 
shall be | proven his average official standing during his whole 
period of service, and his average official standing during the 
period of his service in the position then held by him; and tothe 
mean of these two standings shall be added one unit for every 
five years of service in the office, and two units for every five 
years of service in the position then held ; such allowances bein 
given proportionately for periods less than five years, calculate 
however, only to the nearest half year. The mean official stand- 
ing increased as above by the service allowances shall be the 
promotion standing of each candidate on the list, and the names 
of the several candidates shall be entered upon a new list in the 
order of their excellence as ascertained above, but the name of 
no person shall be placed upon the list as eligible whose stand 
ing is less than the minimum percentage adopted. This last list, 
when prepared and certified by the Board of Civil Service Ex- 
aminers, or other officials designated to make such list, shall be 
presented to the Naval Officer, who will select a name therefrom 
for the vacancy; and in case he selects any name below the 
highest on such list, he will record his reasons for passing over 
the names of those rated above the one selected. Should there 
be no person in the class below that in which the vacancy occurs 
passing at or above the minimum adopted, a list shall be pre- 
pared of those in the next lower class, subject to the same con- 
ditions, and so on as hereinbefore provided, until the selection 
of a fit person can be made. 


Through a modification of the same process, if any 
officer fall below a fixed minimum average during 
twelve consecutive months, this may be considered good 
cause for dismissal. 

Such a system as is herein outlined, given a fair trial 
in the Treasury Department or elsewhere, might perhaps 
do away with such difficulties as those which the Regis- 
ter’s report declares to exist. It is adeparture that may 
be profitably discussed, at any rate, and contains a num- 
ber of attractive possibilities. M. C. A, 

New York, December 12. 


Pensions for School-Teachers. 


OMMISSIONER CHARLES C. WEHRUM of the 
Board of Education of New York City has long 

been convinced of the injustice of pensioning soldiers, 
police. officers, firemen and other classes of public ser- 
vants, and leaving so important and deserving a class 
as school-teachers without such provision. Suggestions 
to that effect are always met with the objection that 
taxes in cities are already high, and that it will not do 
to heap them higher in aid of any class, however meri- 
torious, who are not able to make some immediate re- 
turn for what they receive. Mr. Wehrum has therefore 
devised a plan whereby the end sought can be obtained 
without adding at all to the taxpayers’ burdens. He 
reasons that most school commissioners and trustees are 
moved by sympathy to overlook incompetency in a 
superannuated teacher who has given faithful service 
during his better years, and the result of that is that in- 
efficient instructors are kept on the active list in the 
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schools when they ought to be retired. To retire them 
on a modest pension would merely cut off a useless ex- 
pense at the top of the roll and substitute a smaller legit- 
mate expense at the bottom. In a paper which he read 
before his fellow commissioners the other day he sum- 
marized his proposal thus: 


The City Superintendent, on April 6, reported that there were 
six principals and twenty teachers who from old age or other 
causes are unfit to perform the duties required of them by the 
laws of this Board. Assuming that there were or are fifty-two 
such, it is certain that each of these fifty-two received the mini- 
mum salary of $750. In their place competent teachers could be 
appointed whose salary would not be more than $504 per annum. 

his would be a saving of $246 on each teacher retired, a total of 
$12,792.00, enough in itself to pay a reasonable allowance. 

Again, in the year 1890 the amount withheld on account of 
absence of teachers was .._.........- ----~-- ------ ---- $51,016.70 

Repaid to teachers excused -------------- ------ ---- 22,490.03 

Be nr 
was withheld from teachers not excused. 

Why should some be paid and others not? 

Assume that none were paid, and the account would stand 
about as follows : 


Amount ‘pe to teachers excused for absence ------ $22,490.03 





Saving of $246 per annum on each of fifty-two new 

tenchers appointed ... ..— ...2.- ncn ctiie einen ee nne 12,792.00 
Total in fund at the end of the year --------------- $35,282.03 
Pay an allowance of ten dollars a week to each of 

Eity-two teathers retired =... ...... -....... +... 2. 27,040.00 
That would leave a balance of----------------- ---- $ 8,242.03 


for emergencies, without costing the public a penny. 

Mr. Wehrum’s proposal, though applicable directly 
only to New York, might well be taken under considera- 
tion by Boards of Education in other cities also—some 
modification of the same conditions existing almost 
everywhere. 





Memoranda. 


he pamphlet schedule of examinations for the De- 

partmental, Railway Mail and Indian services for 
1893 has just been issued by the federal Civil Service 
Commission. ‘There are no routine examinations this 
month. A special examination, however, will be held 
on December 23, to fill a vacancy in the Hydrographic 
Office in the Navy Department at a salary of $1,000; it 
will include questions on nautical science in addition 
to the subjects of the clerks’ examination. Another 
will be held on December 22 and 23, to secure an 
assistant artist for the division of illustrations and en- 
graving in the Department of Agriculture, at a salary of 
$1,200 per annum; the subjects will be letter-writing, 
water-color painting, drawing and shading in lead pen- 
cil, and pen drawing of biological objects. Residents 
of the District are not eligible to this examination. 
Circulars and full information concerning examinations 
may be obtained withoutexpense by application to John 
T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—A Mrs. L. F. Baldy, who has lived in several cities 
and whose reputation seems to have followed her about 
from one to another, has been advertising from an 
office in New York since the election, proposing to in- 
fluence appointments to Government employ under the 
next Administration for the trifling fee of twenty dol- 
lars—ten dollars cash and the balance after the appoint- 
ment is procured. She is shrewd enough, however, not 
to ‘‘guarantee’’ anything beyond the fact that her 
client will get the ten dollars’ worth of influence which 
his first instalment pays for. 
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--The sworn statements which candidates for office 
in New York are required to make to the Secretary of 
State, showing the amount of their election expenses 
and the purposes for which the money was paid, always 
furnish instructive reading. Extremes meet in this 
catalogue of expenditures. One successful candidate 
for Representative in Congress this year admits having 
given to various committees, etc., about enough to 
wipe out his first year’s salary. A Socialist candidate 
‘‘expended’’ nothing, but ‘‘contributed’’ $1.75— 
‘‘loss of wages while canvassing.’’ Two of the candi- 
dates on the Prohibition electoral ticket paid twenty- 
five cents each in assessments to the State Committee 
for the general fund. Massachusetts furnished a candi- 
date who shines by contrast even with the least extrav- 
agant in New York. Although not required to make 
such a statement, the Governor has spread on the public 
records of his State an affidavit declaring that his reélec- 
tion did not cost him anything at all. 

—lIn his report for 1892 Superintendent White of the 
Railway Mail Service notes that only one error was 
made for every 5,466 pieces of mail matter handled by 
his clerks—the best record in the history of the service, 
And this is the branch of the postal system which Mr. 
Wanamaker was so loath to have brought under Civil 
Service Rules in the spring of 1889, because the 
Commission’s competitive examinations could not be 
trusted to furnish the right sort of clerks for car work! 

—-Civil Service Reform figures prominently in two of 
the Cabinet reports this year. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury strongly endorses the system of promotions of 
clerks based on efficiency records, and says that it has 
tended greatly to secure punctuality, regular attend- 
ance, industry and accuracy, so that ambitious em- 
ployees have endeavored to complete their knowledge 
of all matters pertaining to the offices in which they are 
employed, and to add to their stock of academic acquire- 
ments and general information; the application of the 
competitive examination system to the selection of spe- 
cial agents has proved beneficial and will be continued, 
and the principle has been applied with success to the 
chiefs of divisions. The Postmaster-General says of the 
Post Office Department that its organization ‘should 
be permanent except in the case of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and the Fourth Assistant, and I would add three 
new offices, a Deputy Postmaster-General to be stationed 
at New York; a Deputy Postmaster-General to be sta- 
tioned at San Francisco, and a Controller to be stationed 
at the Department in Washington. I would unify the 
work, hold it up by a strong controlling hand, re- 
duce the hours of labor at almost all points, equalize 
and advance the pay, make the promotions in every 
branch for merit alone, and retire old or disabled clerks, 
perhaps on a pension fund to be provided by an annual 
payment of one-half of one per cent. out of each month’s 
salary.’’ 

—The merit system is making its way into most con- 
servative quarters. ‘The regulations proclaimed by the 
Sécretary of War, to carry into effect the new law for 
promoting enlisted men in the army to the grade of 
Second Lieutenant, are given briefly as follows: Any 
soldier not over thirty years of age, and who shall have 
served two years in the army, may appear for prelimi- 
nary examination as to character, knowledge of regula- 
tions, grammar, mathematics, geography, and the lines 
of general history before a board in each of the several 
departments. The successful candidates will compete 
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in an examination before a board which is to meet each 
year at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and go more fully 
into these subjects. Soldiers who pass the final exami- 
nation with success will be known as ‘‘ candidates for 
promotion,’’ and their names will be kept on a list ar- 
ranged according to the results of the final examination. 
Selections for promotion to the grade of Second Lieu- 
tenant will be made from this list. 

—Representative Dockery of Missouri has in hand a 
project for a House Commission to investigate, before 
next December, ‘‘ the methods of business and work in 
the executive Departments of the Government, the time 
and attention devoted to the operations thereof by the 
persons employed therein, and the degrees of efficiency 
of all such employees; and whether a reduction in the 
number or compensation of the persons authorized to be 
employed in said executive Departments can be made 
without injury to the public service.’’ Mr. Dockery be- 
lieves that his plan will result in a pretty thorough 
weeding of the clerical service in Washington. 


New Books. 


HE fascinating but appallingly frank ‘‘ Life of Lin- 
coln,’’ by William H. Herndon and Jesse Weik, is 
interesting to the general reader for the new light it 
throws into the dark corners of the Emancipator’s pri- 
vate life, but it is peculiarly interesting to the readers 
of Goop GOVERNMENT for the opportunity it affords of 
measuring the advance in the standards of public service 
since the Civil Service Reform agitation began. The 
cynical candor of Lincoln’s application of the spoils 
system is set forth without an attempt at disguise. We 
are told, for instance, that ‘‘ he used the patronage of 
his office to feed the hunger of these various factions. 
Weed always declared that he kept a regular account- 
book of his appointments in New York, dividing his 
various favors so as to give each faction more than it 
could get from any other source, yet never enough to 
satisfy its appetite.’’ 

They all had access to him, they all received favors from him, 
and they all complained of ill treatment; but while unsatisfied, 
they all had ‘‘ large expectations,’’ and saw in him the chance of 
obtaining more than from anyone else whom they could be sure 
of gettingin his place. He used every force to the best possible 
advantage. He never wasted anything, and would always give 
more to his enemies than he would to his friends ; and the reason 
was, because he never had anything to spare, and in the close 
calculation of attaching the factions to him, he counted upon the 
abstract affection of his friends as an element to be offset against 
some gift with which he must appease hisenemies. Hence there 
was always some truth in the charge of his friends that he failed 
to reciprocate their devotion with his favors. The reason was 
that he had only just so much to give away—‘‘ He always had 
more horses than oats.”’ 

An adhesion of all forces was indispensable to his success and 
the success of the country ; hence he husbanded his means with 
the greatest nicety of calculation. Adhesion was what he want- 
ed; if he got it gratuitously he never wasted his substance pay- 
ing for it. 

Of course, Lincoln had the excuse of a national cri- 
sis to justify his conduct, but there is no indication that 
he saw anything unnatural in the distribution of offices 
on a spoils basis. To realize the progress of public 
opinion since his time, try to imagine a Presidential 
candidate as high-minded as Lincoln writing such a let- 
ter as thisin our day: ‘‘I now distinctly say this: if 
you shall be appointed a delegate to Chicago I will fur- 
nish one hundred dollars to bear the expenses of the 
trip.’’ And then imagine him, after election, appoint- 
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ing to a high judicial position a man who had proposed 
to deliver a State delegation to him in convention on 
condition that his expenses were paid—especially if the 
man had taken the money and failed to deliver the quid 
pro quo! 

Mr. Herndon draws many pictures of the persecutions 
suffered by Mr. Lincoln at the hands of the people who 
wanted to be ‘‘ taken care of’’ and ‘‘ recognized.’’ 


The election over, Mr. Lincoln scarcely had time to take a 
breath until another campaign, and one equally trying, so far as 
a test of his constitution and nerves was concerned, as the one 
through which he had just passed, opened up before him. I re- 
fer to the siege of the Cabinet-makers and office-seekers. It 
proved to be a severe and protracted strain, and one from which 
there seemed to be no relief, as the President elect of this re- 
nowned democratic Government is by custom and precedent ex- 
pected to meet and listen to everybody who calls to see him. 
** Individuals, ne ona 3 and delegations,’’ says one of Mr. 
Lincoln’s biographers, ‘‘ from all quarters pressed in upon him 
in a manner that might have killed a man of less robust consti- 
tution. The hotels of Springfield were filled with gentlemen 
who came with light baggage and heavy schemes. The party 
had never been in office. A clean sweep of the ‘ins’ was ex- 
pected, and all the ‘ outs’ were patriotically anxious to take the 
vacant places. It was a party that had never fed, and it was 
voraciously hungry. Mr. acetn and Artemus Ward saw a great 
deal of fun in it ; and in all human probability it was the fun alone 
that enabled Mr. Lincoln to bear it.’ 

His own election of course disposed of any claims Illinois 
might have had to any further representation in the Cabinet, but 
afforded Mr. Lincoln no relief from the argumentative interviews 
and pressing claims of the endless list of ambitious statesmen in 
the thirty-two other States, who swarmed into Springfield from 
every point ofthe compass. He told each one of them a story, and 
even if he failed to put their names on his slate they went away 
without knowing that fact, and never forgot the visit. He hada 
way of pretending to assure his visitor that in the choice of his 
advisers he was “‘free to act as his judgment dictated,”’ although 
David Davis, acting as his manager at the Chicago convention, 
had negotiated with the Indiana and Pennsylvania delegations, 
and assigned places in the Cabinet to Simon Cameron and Caleb 
Smith, besides making other ‘‘ arrangements ”’ which Mr. Lin- 
coln was expected to ratify. Ofthis he was undoubtedly aware, 
although in answer to a letter from Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, 
congratulating him on his nomination, he said, ‘‘ It is indeed 
most grateful to my feelings that the responsible position as- 
signed me comes without conditions.” 


And elsewhere, in describing a visit paid to the Presi- 
dent in Washington, Mr. Herndon writes: 

One thing he could scarcely cease from referring to was the 
persistence of the office-seekers. They slipped in, he said, 
through the half-open doors of the Executive Mansion; they 
dogged his steps if he walked; they edged their way through 
the crowds and thrust their papers in his hands when he rode; 
and, taking it all in all, they weli-nigh worried him to death. 
He said that, if the Government passed through the Rebellion 
without dismemberment, there was a strong danger of its falling 
a prey to the rapacity of the office-seeking class ‘‘ This human 
struggle and scramble for office,’’ were his words, ‘“‘ for a way to 
live without work, will finally test the strength of our institu- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Horace White, in his excellent introduction, 
makes it plain that the candid historical treatment of a 
popular idol does not at all depreciate his value to the 
state and to his eraof civilization. Lincoln’s greatness 
is bound to tower so far above all his human short- 
comings that the truth cannot hurt him; and no one 
certainly ever studied the spoils question with a more 
prophetic eye. 

D. Appleton & Company, publishers. 

The Cosmopolitan magazine will mark its first edition 
of 150,000 copies—that for January—by the offer of one 
thousand free scholarships at Yale, Vassar, Harvard, or 
any of the leading colleges, schools of art, music, medi- 
cine, or science. The publishers send a pamphlet on 
application, telling how to obtain a scholarship. 
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Professor Woodrow Wilson’s work on ‘‘ The State’’ 
is designed to meet the modest needs of a text-book, 
and is dressed with all the arts of arrangement and 
typography calculated to make it serve that purpose, 
but it is equally appropriate to the library. The author 
describes his work in his sub-title as one on ‘‘Histori- 
cal and Practical Politics.’’ The ‘‘ practical politician’’ 
as our generation knows him might find the latter part 
of this description misleading, for the volume throws 
no light whatever upon such great problems as how to 
distribute two offices among twenty ‘‘ workers.’’ What 
Professor Wilson considers the practical part of the 
book is the detailed account of the actual methods and 
workings of government, both general and local, in 
Greece, Rome, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden and Norway, the British Empire and 
the United States. ‘This account covers both the his- 
torical development of these governments and the pres- 
ent condition of such of them as still remain. 

In a little book of less than 370 pages, entitled ‘‘ The 
American Citizen,’’ Charles F. Dole has undertaken 
to condense, for the benefit of young people, a small 
library on civil government, social manners and morals, 
political economy and international law, together with 
a brief bibliography of suitable reference books and a 
reproduction in full of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Dole holds sound views on Civil Service 
Reform, as on most other subjects. He commends the 
present merit system and adds: ‘‘ When the general 
Government extends Civil Service Rules to all the offices, 
so as to protect every faithfulemployee ; when it requires 
the appointments of postmasters and custom-house Col 
lectors to be made during good behavior, and not as 
now for only four years, and when ail the States have 
established Civil Service laws for the benefit of their 
cities, ove great source of waste and injustice will be 
removed. Until this is done, certatn kinds of work 
which many think that the Government ought to under- 
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take, such as the manufacture of gas and the control of 
street-railways by cities, and the ownership of the tele- 
graphs and railroads by the nation, cannot even be 
thought of.’ D. C. Heath & Company, publishers. 

‘‘Immigration Problems”’ is the title of one of the 
editorial articles in the December Century. A large 
part of the latest annual report of President Frank Frick 
of the Baltimore Board of Trade is devoted to the same 
subject. 

‘*Politics as a Career,’’ by ex-Senator George F. 
Edmunds, and ‘‘ Women in English Politics,’’ by Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett, are two of the notable articles in 
this month’s Forum. The Magazine of American History 
opens with an illustrated account of ‘‘ The Declaration 


of Independence by a Colonial Church in North Caro- 
lina.”’ 





An Expert Opinion. 


Bow a recent session of the Pinkerton Investigat- 

ing Committee of the Senate in Chicago, Chief of 
Police McClaughry of Chicago expressed his opinion 
that ‘‘the reason the police do not deal more success- 
fully with labor troubles is that they are so intimately 
entwined in political deals, and therefore cannot be so 
impartial as they might be.’’ 

‘* Have you any suggestions for the improvement of 
the police in great cities?’’ he was asked. 

‘* A prime necessity,’’ he answered, ‘‘in securing an 
efficient police force in our great cities is that it be 
organized on the Civil Service system. Being thus 
organized there would result a body of men who would 
efficiently protect the peace and property of the city, 
and to whom both capitalist and laborer would look 
with confidence. This confidence would be the most 
potent factor in allaying any friction that might arise, 
and it would prevent disputes that occur from develop- 
ing into riots and disorder.’’ 
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